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VOICE CULTURE PAST AND PRESENT 

A General View op a Perplexing Subject 
By DAVID C. TAYLOR 



THERE are probably few fields of human endeavor in which 
so wide a diversity of both theory and practice is to be 
found as in the art of voice culture. People who take a 
serious interest in music are usually well aware of this fact. Indeed 
the tendency is rather to exaggerate the confusion than to recog- 
nize the fundamental points of agreement which all present 
theories and practices embody. Voice culture is looked upon by 
those acquainted with conditions from the outside as a sort of 
Donnybrook fair, in which everybody is at war with everybody 
else. But the state of affairs is not quite so hopelessly confused as 
that. Two or three main lines of thought are clearly defined. 
By separating these, and viewing each one in its relation to the 
others, a fairly clear idea of the whole complex subject is readily 
obtained. 

To one who approaches the subject from the theoretical 
side, with no previous experience of actual singing, it seems at 
first beautifully simple and clear. A perusal of any standard 
work on vocal training gives the impression that there is a definite 
and well-established science of voice culture. A method of 
instruction in singing founded on scientific principles seems 
adapted to be readily grasped and applied without difficulty. 
Every authority on scientific voice culture describes the vocal 
organs as consisting of three parts — the breathing mechanism, 
the larynx, and the resonators. Each of these performs its 
particular function in the production of voice. The lungs furnish 
the motive power, by which the vocal cords are set in vibration. 
To determine the pitch of the tone, the vocal cords are brought 
to the proper degree of tension by the action of the laryngeal 
muscles. The tone thus produced is increased in power and 
modified in quality by the reinforcement of the resonating cavities 
— the chest, pharynx, mouth, and nasal passages. 

This is all perfectly clear. So also is the next step which our 
supposed investigator makes in his study of his first selection 
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among the various vocal authorities. Each of the three parts of 
the vocal mechanism has one, and only one correct mode of 
operating. The lungs must be filled by a certain muscular action, 
and the expiration must be governed by the diaphragm and its 
assisting muscles in some particular way. In order to obtain the 
correct working of the vocal cords, the larynx must be held in 
some defined position; the cords themselves must vibrate in their 
whole length for the lower notes or chest register, must gradually 
shorten and at the same time increase their tension to ascend the 
scale in the medium register, and must vibrate only on their inner 
edges for the head voice. Further, the influence of the resonating 
cavities must be adapted to the tone. For the lowest notes of the 
voice the influence of the chest resonance must be most pronounced. 
To increase the power of the tone the mouth-pharynx cavity 
must be expanded so as to provide a greater reinforcing space. 
In order to secure the proper placement of the high notes, the 
nasal cavities must exert their influence in a marked degree. 

A scientific method of voice culture would thus be found 
by our student of the subject to consist of a set of rules and 
directions for managing the three portions of the vocal mechanism. 
Everything would seem to be complete, with each principle 
resting on assured scientific facts. If he should decide to stop there 
he would be utterly unable to account for all the uncertainty and 
confusion of practical methods. Suppose him, however, to continue 
his theoretical studies, and to read all the standard works on vocal 
science. The second book he reads will surely contradict his first 
authority on some points. So with every succeeding author he 
consults, each one will be found to disagree to some extent with 
all the others. By the time he has finished with the entire list, 
he will be acquainted with four or five systems of breathing, with 
at least ten theories regarding laryngeal action and registers, and 
with an almost equal variety of doctrines concerning the manage- 
ment of the resonating cavities. 

It might of course be possible for a patient investigator to 
weigh the scientific support given to each doctrine, and to decide 
which authority makes out the best case. Thus a set of principles 
might be established which could justly claim the adherence of all 
people of scientific mental habits. But even if this were done, our 
student would not by any means have cleared up all the difficulties 
of scientific voice culture. Only by actually training his own voice in 
the manner prescribed by his chosen authority could he come to 
a satisfactory conclusion as to the sufficiency of the method. To 
apply the doctrines which seem theoretically sound, and to see 
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how they work out in practice, that is the only way to determine 
their validity. 

Very little time would be needed to reveal a wide gap between 
several of the theoretical doctrines and their practical application 
in vocal management. It would soon be found that knowing how 
the vocal organs should operate is one thing, and making them 
operate in this manner is something entirely different. In the 
matter of laryngeal action, for instance, no satisfactory connection 
between theory and practice has been made in any scientific 
method. All laryngoscopic observers of the vocal cord action are 
agreed on one point — that for the production of low notes the 
entire length of the cords is in vibration. But it is impossible for 
the singer consciously to make his vocal cords vibrate in any 
prescribed way, or even to know what they are doing. So also 
with regard to the influence of the resonating cavities, it is out of 
the singer's power to cause or to prevent reinforcing air vibrations. 

Breathing is the only topic in which the scientific doctrine 
can be directly adopted into practice. A few days of practice will 
suffice for the mastery of any well authenticated system of breath 
management. But all the laws of laryngeal action and resonance 
have this in common, that they do not provide the means by which 
they can be applied in actual singing. 

It is thus seen that a theoretical study of vocal science does 
not suffice to give a complete grasp of actual methods of 
instruction. Serious gaps are left between the scientific theories 
and their practical adaptation, and these gaps have had to be 
filled by the vocal teachers. It is a curious fact that the whole 
theoretical groundwork of modern voice culture has been laid by 
people who were neither singers nor musicians. They have con- 
sidered their special work to consist only of formulating the laws 
of the vocal action. How these laws are to be utilized in the 
training of voices is a matter which the theorists have left entirely 
to the teachers of singing. Confusion is the inevitable result of 
this division of responsibility. The vocal teachers have striven 
to deduce materials of practical instruction from the scientific 
doctrines, but at the best they have succeeded only in hitting upon 
rather unsatisfactory makeshifts. There is really very little 
connection between the practical directions for management of 
vocal cord action and resonance, and the scientific theories of these 
actions. Yet the scope and purpose of actual instruction can only 
be grasped when the attempted connection of the theory with its 
application is understood. Every practical rule and direction which 
the vocal teacher gives to his pupils has reference to some one of 
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the three elements of tone production. A wide range is covered 
by instruction of this kind, but the subject need not be perplexing 
when the nature and function of the vocal organs are borne in 
mind. 

Modern vocal methods conform as a rule to a fairly definite 
standard. Minor points of difference would no doubt be found 
between any two methods which might be examined. But the 
system now to be described may be taken as fairly representative 
of the course followed by the overwhelming majority of teachers, 
both in this country and in Europe. 

Vocal training usually begins with instruction in the manage- 
ment of the breath. Breathing exercises are practised at first 
without tone, as simple gymnastics, in order that correct habits 
of breathing may be formed. Exercises in singing, designed to 
secure the correct breath management in the production of tone, 
follow in due course. These are combined with the first studies 
used to secure the proper vocal cord action. A rather indefinite form 
of instruction for this purpose is inevitable, in view of the fact 
that no direct conscious influence can possibly be brought to bear on 
the workings of the vocal cords. The preliminary exercises 
consist of the singing of single tones on the vowel ah; each tone is 
to be started with a clear attack, without scooping or slurring up 
to the note, no breath being allowed to escape before the start 
of the tone. A settled conviction of most vocal teachers is that a 
tone Once started wrong cannot be made right. 

When the vocal cord action in the medium register of the 
voice has been brought under control by the exercises just de- 
scribed, the lower and higher registers are developed, by practice 
on scales and arpeggios. To insure the proper action in these 
registers, care is taken to produce the correct quality of tone. 
The chest voice is full and round, the head voice light and 
brilliant. To blend the registers at the notes where they join, 
exercises in swelling the tone and in descending scale passages 
are most favored. 

Several different forms of resonance are described by the 
theorists, and each of these receives separate attention from the 
teachers. For acquiring command of chest resonance the deeper 
vowels, oh and oo, are favored, single tone and descending scale 
exercises on these vowels being widely used for the purpose. 
Although chest resonance is held to be specially adapted to 
reinforcing the chest register, its influence is believed to be 
necessary for all powerful tones throughout the entire range of 
the voice. 
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To secure control of mouth-pharynx resonance ah is con- 
sidered the best vowel, as it secures the position of the tongue and 
lips best adapted for the widest expansion of the cavity. Mouth- 
pharynx resonance favors especially the medium notes of the 
voice. To swell a single tone the cavity is increased in size by the 
gradual opening wider of the mouth and the sinking of the base 
of the tongue and the larynx. Another important feature of 
mouth-pharynx resonance is the securing of the proper place- 
ment of the tone in the front of the mouth. Certain consonants, 
notably p, b, t, d, and I, are supposed to bring the tone forward into 
its proper position. Single tone exercises on syllables such as 
pah, bah, tah, etc., are used for this purpose. 

Some authorities absolutely prohibit the use of nasal reso- 
nance, on the ground that it inevitably gives an unpleasant nasal 
sound or twang to the voice. To prevent this influence they 
declare that the soft palate should always be raised, so as to cut off 
the access of the tone to the nasal cavities. Nevertheless the over- 
whelming majority of vocal teachers are firm believers in nasal 
resonance. According to the generally accepted idea, the influence 
of the nasal cavities is necessary to give point, brilliance, and 
carrying power to the voice. The objectionable nasal tone is 
variously ascribed to the total absence of nasal resonance or to 
its excessive prominence. 

The narrow vowels, especially ee, are held to be peculiarly 
adapted to acquire command of nasal resonance. So also are the 
nasal consonants, m, n, and ng. Exercises on the syllables mee, 
nee, etc., are generally used to this end. Nasal resonance finds its 
most important employment in the production of the high notes, 
the so-called head register, yet its influence is generally held 
desirable throughout the entire compass. 

Much attention is paid to the sensations which the singer 
experiences in producing correct tones in the various parts of the 
voice. A chest tone properly sung conveys a feeling of vibration 
of the walls of the chest cavity. A tone which receives the proper 
influence of the mouth-pharynx resonance enables the singer to 
feel an expansion of this cavity. A tone placed in its forward 
position in the mouth should be felt to vibrate at the front teeth. 
In the same way, a vibration can be felt high up in the head when the 
tones receive the influence of nasal resonance in due measure. 
Advantage is taken of these characteristic sensations to enable 
the student to secure the proper action indicated in each case. 
In practising exercises designed to impart control of any element 
of correct tone production he is instructed to feel the appropriate 
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sensation, in the belief that this will induce the desired vocal 
action. 

II 

Back of all the practices of vocal methods, back even of the 
theoretical groundwork of modern voice culture, lies a doctrine 
which requires to be brought out into the light and examined. 
Although obscure and in most cases only vaguely apprehended, 
this doctrine is the point from which the whole stream of present 
voice culture springs. It would indeed be more accurate to speak 
of a tacit assumption rather than of a doctrine, for the idea has 
never been expressly stated by any authority on scientific voice 
culture. Something is taken for granted in all theoretical study 
of the voice, as well as in all the practical instructions of vocal 
teachers. This is the assumption that the activities of the vocal 
organs require to be consciously guided and directed by the 
singer. It is everywhere assumed that the voice cannot operate 
correctly without intelligent direction and oversight. The correct 
use of the voice is believed to depend on the conscious management 
of the muscular actions of the vocal organs. Until quite recently 
this belief could be described as practically universal. It is not by 
any means confined to vocal teachers and students of singing. 
Almost everybody shares the idea that in order to sing artistically 
it is necessary for the singer to "do something" for the purpose of 
making the vocal organs act in the correct manner. 

Most of the energies of teachers and students of singing are 
devoted to the quest of this "something," this way of inducing 
the vocal organs to act properly. Yet it is no injustice to the 
vocal teachers to say that they do not approach the problem of 
vocal management altogether in the scientific spirit. This could 
hardly be expected of them. A teacher of singing must first 
of all be a capable musician, and the scientific turn of mind is not 
fostered by musical education and environment. Vocal science 
is a highly specialized branch of technical knowledge. To approach 
it properly a student must be equipped with a thorough grounding 
in anatomy, acoustics, and mechanics. At least two years of 
special preparation in these sciences would be required to fit the 
average college graduate competently to undertake a solution of 
the vocal problem. A preliminary education of this kind cannot 
reasonably be expected of a vocalist. 

Vocal teachers approach their problem from the practical 
side. Experience soon teaches them that technical facility in the 
use of the voice can be acquired in only one way — by daily practice 
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in singing scales, exercises, and vocalises. Another lesson of 
experience is that everything depends on how an exercise is sung — 
how the student handles his voice in practising. There is some one 
way of singing which is favorable to the development of the voice. 
Students who hit upon this manner of singing make steady 
progress, and have no difficulty in acquiring a perfect vocal tech- 
nique. But there are a vast number of vocal students who experience 
great difficulty in finding out how to influence their voices in the 
correct way. Many unfortunate young people go on for month after 
month, studying and practising with all diligence, and yet finding 
that their voices do not progress at all. 

This is the practical problem of voice culture, as it confronts 
the teacher of singing: How can the vocal organs be brought under 
the subjection of the will and made to act in the manner conducive 
to progress? For a solution of the problem they feel that they 
are limited to an application of the doctrines of vocal science. 
What they really desire is a means of inculcating a certain manner 
of singing — a mode of vocal utterance which experience has shown 
them to be correct. The only current conception of this manner of 
handling the voice is that it consists of some particular management 
of breath, laryngeal action, and resonance. But the insufficiency 
of the scientific method to instruct the student on the vital point 
of tone production is a matter of common knowledge. If the 
scientific doctrine were sound and its application complete, all 
voices should derive equal benefit from the system. But this is 
far from the case. Exactly the same course of instruction in breath- 
ing, register formation, and tone placement puts some voices in 
the position to profit by further technical study, and leaves others 
little better off than when they began. The vocal problem thus 
interposes itself as a barrier to the progress of countless ambitious 
students. No one questions that it must be solved alon^ accepted 
lines, to this extent at any rate, that the student must learn 
consciously to direct the operations of his vocal organs. 

A complete summary of modern vocal methods demands the 
mention of a number of systems which stand somewhat aloof from 
the main line of thought. The only orthodox system, the one 
sanctioned by the vocal scientists, is that described in our foregoing 
section. But outside this main group are a number of teachers, 
each one of whom has some specialty or panacea for bringing the 
voice into subjection. Their object is indeed that of the orthodox 
teachers, but they adopt peculiar, almost fantastic devices for the 
purpose. It would be impossible to enumerate all these systems, as 
every year brings forth new ones and witnesses the death of old ones. 
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In view of present conditions it is no wonder that the 
minds of vocalists are so frequently turned toward the old Italian 
method. During the life of the old system, roughly speaking 
from about 1600 to 1855, there was no uncertainty about vocal 
training. Students of singing entered on their studies with the 
same prospects of acquiring command of their voices as students of 
the piano and violin have of mastering their chosen instrument. 
Provided the necessary talent and industry were applied, progress 
was steady and uninterrupted, and ultimate technical mastery of 
the voice was assured. 

That many modern teachers claim to follow the old Italian 
system need not be thought to confuse the present situation still 
further. This claim is in most cases unfounded. Any teacher 
whose method deals with breathing, tone placement, the singer's 
sensations, the expansion of the throat, etc., does not represent 
the old school. So long as there is any idea, even unexpressed, of 
consciously influencing the actions of the vocal organs, the spirit 
of the modern system is evinced. 

Many attempts have been made to reconstruct the old system, 
and to find out in particular what means it used for imparting the 
correct management of the vocal organs. But almost every 
investigator of the subject has started with the preconceived 
belief in the necessity of conscious management of the vocal 
activities. Nothing has resulted beyond various theories that the 
old masters advocated some particular type of breathing, register 
formation, or tone placement. So firmly is the scientific idea 
established that no one has thought to find in the old method any- 
thing but a set of rules for the control of the mechanical operations 
of the voice. Only one conclusion can be reached by investigation 
along this line. It would have to be admitted that the old masters 
knew more about the science of voice production than we do. But 
this is utterly at variance with the facts. Almost nothing of a 
scientific character was known about the vocal mechanism until 
the invention of the laryngoscope in 1855. The old masters did 
not even know that the voice is produced by the pressure of the 
expired breath setting the vocal cords in vibration. Scientific 
principles could not have formed the basis of the old method. 

Yet the fact remains that the old masters had some way of 
imparting the correct use of the voice, superior to the devices 
contained in modern methods. There is, however, nothing to prove 
that they considered vocal management the most important 
topic of instruction in singing. On the contrary, a study of 
the few books written by masters of the old school might lead 
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to the conclusion that they simply relied on some natural facility 
which the voice possesses to guide it in the right path. Not only 
did they ignore the scientific principles of voice production — 
they even went further than this, and failed to recognize any 
necessity for the conscious management of the voice's activities. 

On one aspect of this subject all investigators of the old system 
are in substantial agreement. There is no question that the old 
masters based their course of instruction on the natural use of the 
voice. They built up on that, and led from natural singing to the 
perfect technical command of all the vocal resources. The desire 
to sing is not an artificial acquirement, like the taste for olives or 
tobacco. Everybody who possesses a good voice and a musical 
ear loves to sing. Children in particular are forced by their very 
instincts to find a pleasure in singing. They never think of the 
voice as a musical instrument, composed of an air chamber, a pair 
of vibrating reeds, and a resonating apparatus. Theirs is a purely 
natural form of singing, prompted by their instincts and emotions, 
and giving them a spontaneous and unreasoned pleasure. Before 
starting on a course of vocal cultivation, every student without 
exception has been in the habit of singing in this natural manner 
throughout his whole previous life. It was this form of singing 
which the old masters took as their starting-point in vocal training. 
The modern idea is to discard natural singing as inherently 
incorrect, and to substitute for it an artificial manner of managing 
the vocal organs. This is the direct opposite of the old system, 
which followed the plan of refining and developing the natural 
manner of singing. 

Modern voice culture takes almost no account of any natural 
provision for the vocal organs. Yet it is obvious that the use of 
the voice is a purely natural function. Nature's plan of vocal 
control is worthy of consideration, even if it do no more than suggest 
a possible interpretation of the old Italian method. It may be 
found that the natural form of vocal control contains everything 
necessary for the purposes of artistic vocal cultivation. In that 
case there would be a strong presumption in favor of the belief that 
this manner of vocal management was the foundation of the old 
Italian system. 

Nature's provision for the guidance of the singer's vocal 
organs is the singer's own ear. This is a fact of such obvious 
truth that its bearing on the scheme of voice culture may easily 
be overlooked. Yet its significance is at once apparent, when the 
extent of the ear's control over the voice is seen. Let the reader 
strike a note on the piano, and then sing a tone of the same pitch. 
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He will see that the vocal organs respond instantly to the demand 
of the ear for a tone of a certain pitch. No thought whatever is 
required, no knowledge even that the pitch is determined by the 
degree of tension of the vocal cords. A few tones might be sung 
on various vowels, ah, ee, oh, etc., and the same instantaneous 
response of the voice to the ear will be seen. Any desired quality 
of tone can be produced in the same direct way, without thought 
of the vocal mechanism or its operations. We can sing tones 
expressive of joy or of sorrow, harsh tones or tones of beautiful 
quality, loud tones or soft, just as we will. In every case the ear 
directs and the voice obeys automatically 

This is Nature's mode of vocal guidance. It has of course its 
physical basis, although we cannot be conscious of what takes 
place. There is in the brain a connection between the cells which 
receive impressions of sound from the ear and those which direct 
the muscular operations of the vocal organs. A sound may be 
heard and reproduced by the voice at once, or it may be stored 
up in the memory and produced at some later time. In either 
case the imaginative function of the sense of hearing serves as the 
medium in transmitting to the vocal organs the demands of the 
will. It need hardly be said that we can summon up in imagination 
any sound with which we are familiar. What may be called the 
mental ear is the monitor which Nature has given us for the 
guidance of the voice. 

For the production of vocal tones of any kind, the desired 
sounds are first conceived in the mind; a message is instantly 
carried from the brain to the muscles of the vocal organs, instruct- 
ing them what movements are necessary to produce the tones 
demanded by the ear. There is an instinct by which the muscles 
concerned in voice production are guided, but this instinct is too 
mysterious for us to fathom. An equally mysterious process is 
involved in the muscular adjustments of the eyes. Indeed for 
fineness in degree of contraction the tiny muscles of the vocal 
cords are equalled only by the muscles which focus the eyes and 
contract and dilate the iris. It is of no importance to the singer 
that the instinct by which the muscular operations of his voice are 
guided is beyond his knowledge and control. We do not even 
know, except in very broad outline, what takes place in the 
larynx. But we do know that Nature has provided us with an 
instinct through which the vocal organs are enabled to respond 
directly to the demands of the ear, and that is sufficient for us. 

This is the psychological law of vocal management. In its 
practical bearing on the training of the voice it is really of vastly 
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more importance than the physiological and acoustic laws of the 
vocal action. Why the psychological principle of the voice should 
have been so completely ignored by the vocal scientists is easily 
seen. Scientific investigation has been carried on only by throat 
specialists and acousticians. Each one has been concerned only 
with his own specialty, and the psychological laws of muscular 
control have lain outside their province. 

There is of course nothing new about the guidance of the voice 
by the ear. Children have always learned to talk in this instinctive 
manner. Our tendency in childhood to imitate with our voices all 
the sounds we hear is a matter of common observation. Vocal 
imitation depends absolutely on the instinctive connection between 
the voice and the ear. 

All the information available tends to support the opinion 
that the old masters relied on purely instinctive processes for their 
scheme of vocal management. This was not, however, a course 
arrived at by reason or philosophy. That the voice responds to 
the demands of the ear was to them too simple and obvious a 
matter to call for analysis. They never thought of questioning 
the ability of the vocal organs to meet any demands imposed on 
them by the ear. To us, brought up in the belief in the necessity 
of conscious vocal management, it would seem, at first thought, 
impossible to train the voice along instinctive lines. But there is 
every reason to believe that the old masters would have been 
equally puzzled by our modern doctrine. Why attempt to 
supplant or even to assist Nature, when she is fully capable of 
managing the voice in her own way? Instead of trying to strike 
out a new path, the old masters seem simply to have followed the 
lines laid down by Nature. They based their method on the 
instinctive action of the vocal organs. 

Ill 

Modern authorities on the voice devote their attention almost 
exclusively to the anatomy of the vocal organs, and to the acoustic 
laws bearing on their operations. A study of the most highly 
considered works on vocal science would tend to give the impression 
that nothing else can possibly be known about the voice. As the 
old masters were utterly ignorant of vocal science, it might be 
thought that they knew nothing at all about the nature of the 
vocal instrument. This is, however, far from the truth. The old 
masters possessed a wealth of information about the voice which 
had nothing to do with its muscular or acoustic aspects. 
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In the first place, the masters of the old school had a definite 
standard as to what constitutes correct tone production. Accord- 
ing to the modern idea, a voice is properly produced when the 
breath is managed in a certain way, the tones are reflected at the 
right point in the mouth, etc. The old masters judged the correct- 
ness of a voice's production solely by the sound of the tones it 
produced. A certain type of vocal tone impresses the keen and 
cultivated ear as correct. Tones which differ from this type are 
heard to be incorrect. Every lover of good singing is probably 
aware of this fact. One need not be a singer or a vocal teacher in 
order to judge voices as the old masters did. Vocal correctness 
can be determined by esthetic considerations fully as well as by 
scientific formulae. 

A well-known peculiarity of the voice is that its tones always 
convey to the listener an impression of the condition of the singer's 
throat in producing them. Darwin has remarked that, when a 
public speaker or singer suddenly becomes a little hoarse, many of 
those present may be heard to clear their throats. Consider the 
coarse, harsh voice of the average minor vaudeville singer. While 
listening to it we feel that the unfortunate singer's throat is pain- 
fully strained and pinched; we even feel a sympathetic pain in our 
own throats. A disagreeably nasal voice is felt by the hearer to 
pass through the singer's nose, instead of issuing freely from the 
mouth. The throaty voice gives the impression of a tightness or 
constriction at the back of the throat. All these impressions are 
purely auditory; they are conveyed by something in the sound of 
the tones, and are not dependent on any scientific knowledge of 
the voice on the part of the hearer. 

Every voice which conveys the idea of muscular tension or 
constriction is felt by the sensitive hearer to be wrongly produced. 
No technical knowledge of singing is involved in this estimation 
of voices. But to apply these judgments in the training of voices 
an intimate acquaintance with every conceivable variety of vocal 
tone is demanded. Such an acquaintance can be acquired only 
by the observation of a vast number of singers. Through an 
experience of this kind the ear becomes extremely keen and 
sensitive, able to detect the slightest trace of tension or strain 
revealed by a voice. 

A correctly used voice makes exactly the opposite impression 
on the ear. Instead of tension and stiffness, it imparts a sense of 
muscular freedom, poise and well-being. The singer's throat 
seems to be comfortably free and open, and the tones issue forth 
without obstruction or difficulty. There is a satisfaction derived 
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from listening to singing of this kind, added to and independent 
of the esthetic pleasure of hearing beautiful sounds. This was 
the principle of correct tone production, as the subject was 
considered by the old masters. A correctly used voice comes out 
freely and clearly, without conveying any sense of muscular 
stiffness or tension. Any impression of strain made by a voice, 
no matter how slight, is an indication of faulty vocal management. 

Closely identified with this standard of vocal correctness is 
the purely musical and esthetic aspect of vocal tone. A voice 
marred by throat tension is not as beautiful as it would be if 
properly produced. Every impression of muscular strain is a 
blemish on the musical beauty of the tones. It is impossible for 
any one endowed with a naturally beautiful voice to produce harsh 
tones without straining the muscles of the throat. This fact was 
well known to the old masters. Their doctrine was that beautiful 
tones are beneficial to the voice, and harsh sounds injurious. Vocal 
strain cannot fail to work injury to the delicate muscles of the 
larynx. 

Voices were never ruined under the old system of cultivation. 
The masters were keenly sensitive to every indication of vocal 
strain. They corrected faults of production from the very be- 
ginning of instruction, and never permitted their pupils to sing 
harsh or unmusical tones. Beauty of sound was always their 
guiding principle, and by adhering to it they avoided all danger 
of injuring their pupils' voices. 

In the singing of beautiful tones the voice finds its normal 
and healthful exercise. The muscles of the larynx are strengthened, 
and they acquire facility in responding smoothly to the demands of 
the ear. To sing beautifully is not in any sense opposed to the 
natural instincts of the voice. On the contrary, the desire to 
produce beautiful tones is just as much a matter of instinct as 
the impulse to sing at all. Everybody who feels impelled to sing, 
be he cultured or the reverse, strives unconsciously to make his 
voice sound as fine as he can. Why, then, it may be asked, is there 
any need of special vocal cultivation? If every singer has the 
natural impulse to sing beautifully, and beautiful tones are all 
that is needed to train the voice, why do not all singers use their 
voices correctly? 

These questions lead at once to the consideration of another 
principle of the old masters. Their doctrine was that the training 
of the ear is of fully as much importance in the singer's education 
as the training of the voice. As the vocal organs depend for 
guidance on the ear, they cannot well produce a better type of tone 
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than the ear demands. Close attention to the sounds of voices, 
continued over a period of many months, is needed for the ear to 
become familiar with the standards of perfect singing. Ear 
training and vocal cultivation went hand in hand. In his daily 
practising the student strove, through repeated singing of the same 
passages, to bring his voice into conformity with his mental 
conception. The purpose of vocal practice was to give facility 
to the voice in producing the tones called for by the ear. Week by 
week the student's ear became better acquainted with the ideal 
of pure vocal tone, and his mental standard of correct singing was 
thus constantly advanced. A remarkable keenness in the per- 
ception of musical tone qualities was required in the old system 
of vocal training. Even to sing in tune calls for a well-trained ear. 

A slight blemish in a tone, which would pass unnoticed by 
the average musician, is enough to inform a singer trained in the 
old system of some fault in the production of the voice. The old 
masters knew that faults allowed to pass uncorrected have a 
tendency to become fixed habits, and to grow ever more pronounced. 
Another aspect of ear training is seen here. A vocal student is at 
a certain disadvantage in listening to himself. For one thing, 
he is so accustomed to the sound of his own voice that its most 
striking characteristics may easily escape his notice. Further, the 
sounds of the voice are conveyed to the ear by the vibrations of the 
bones of the head, as well as by the sound waves of the exterior 
air. On this account the old masters always cautioned their 
students to listen critically to the voice as it comes to the outer 
ear, so that their voices might sound to themselves exactly as they 
did to other listeners. This is by no means an easy matter, and 
much care and attention are demanded before the ability can be 
acquired. 

To acquaint their pupils with the correct standards of singing 
the old masters had a beautifully clear and simple plan. At each 
lesson the master sang for the pupil's guidance a few measures of 
every exercise he was called on to practise. Each exercise and 
vocalise was adapted to the student's stage of progress, with 
regard to both his vocal ability and the advancement of his sense 
of hearing. He was never allowed to sing anything which taxed his 
voice, or exceeded his musical and artistic capacity. The course of 
instruction was designed to afford equal advancement to both 
voice and ear. 

In the correction of faults of vocal production the old method 
was equally simple and direct. When a pupil sang incorrectly, the 
master imitated his tones, in order that he might hear how they 
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sounded. Then the master sang the passage correctly, for the 
student to know how it should sound. Nothing more than this was 
ever done for the correction of faults. Compared with the elaborate 
explanations demanded for the correction of nasal and throaty 
emission in scientific instruction, the scheme of the old masters 
seems too simple to be effective. Yet the evidence that it was effec- 
tive cannot be disputed. 

Another important feature of the old masters' knowledge of 
the voice was their understanding of the advantageous use of 
vocalises. There is a certain type of melody which the voice 
sings easily, and in which its tones show off to the best effect. 
Daily practice in singing melodies of this type is the most beneficial 
exercise possible for the voice. Only a trained singer can compose 
this class of melodies; indeed one must be a trained singer to be 
able to tell whether any particular melody is adapted to the purposes 
of vocal cultivation. During the first hundred and fifty years of 
the old Italian school the masters were almost without exception 
both composers and cultivated singers. They wrote exercises and 
vocalises specially for each individual student, adapting the 
passages composed for each lesson to the pupil's stage of advance- 
ment. This custom gradually died out toward the end of the 18th 
century, but by that time an abundance of collections of vocalises 
had been published. The later teachers of the old school drew on 
works of this kind for their materials of instruction, without 
departing otherwise from the system of their predecessors. 

All the vocalises and exercises used in the old school were 
melodies of the type which favors the voice. A striking feature 
of them, to which the old masters paid the greatest attention, 
was that they were always carefully graded so as to meet the needs 
of the advancing student. Here we meet yet another principle 
of the old method. Mastery of a simple study enables the voice 
to sing with facility one slightly more difficult. Practice of this 
second exercise enables the voice to advance to another of yet 
greater difficulty. A course of vocalises can thus be arranged by 
a judicious teacher, so that the student is led gradually to the 
mastery of the most elaborate technical studies. The standard 
works of vocalises published by the |masters of the old school 
were always graded in this manner. 

That one particular manner of singing favors the progress 
and development of the voice was recognized by the old masters, 
fully as well as by modern teachers. But their conception of the 
means needed to secure correct tone production was entirely 
different from that which now prevails. They held that the voice 
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falls naturally into the correct way of operating. Nothing was 
demanded of the student but a clear mental conception of the type of 
tones to be sung, combined with an ear keen enough for him to 
judge his own voice justly. So far as vocal management was 
concerned, the teacher's province was simply to set the model of 
perfect tone for the pupil's imitation, and to correct any tendency 
toward faulty production. 

Under the modern idea the main purpose of every study is to 
enable the student to bring the will power to bear directly on the 
mechanical operations of the vocal organs. There is no time at 
which the attention of both teacher and pupil is not turned, 
in part at least, to the workings of the pupil's throat and his 
management of the breath. In the older system nothing of the kind 
was ever thought of. Attention was devoted solely to the musical 
and esthetic aspects of the pupil's singing. Pure and beautiful 
tone was the one criterion of correctness. This was aimed at 
directly, and the vocal action by which it was attained was of 
no interest. 

IV 

Of the many puzzling questions presented by the history of 
voice culture none is more baffling than the reason for the abandon- 
ment of the old Italian method. There never was any complaint 
with the results of vocal instruction under the old system. Teachers, 
students, and singers all had abundant reason to be satisfied. 
No necessity for reform or even improvement was felt by the 
members of the vocal profession. Yet the project of reform was 
launched, and the vocalists were obliged to fall into line with it. 

Manuel Garcia, the inventor of the laryngoscope, is looked 
upon generally as the leader in the modern reformation of voice 
culture. Garcia was a vocal teacher, and not in any sense a 
specialist in scientific investigation. What he contributed was a 
little mirror by which the vocal cords can be seen in action. It 
was the throat specialists who took up the task of investigating 
the laryngeal action, and of establishing the laws to which vocal 
methods should accord. Garcia continued to teach singing almost 
up to the close of his hundred years of life, and he never departed 
from the old Italian method in which he had been trained. In his 
earlier years his ambition was to place the traditional method on a 
scientific basis. But he never countenanced the utter repudiation 
of the old system. The abandonment of the Italian method 
resulted from the labors of a large number of throat specialists 
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and acousticians. No one of these scientists knew anything about 
the voice from personal experience of either singing or teaching. 

Outside pressure was brought to bear on the vocal teachers. 
The general public was profoundly impressed by the discoveries 
of the vocal scientists, and demanded that the new learning be 
incorporated in vocal methods. There was nothing in the 
philosophic basis of the old method which its exponents could 
oppose to the new doctrine. Indeed, the masters of the old school 
were musicians, not philosophers or scientists. They were not 
even aware that their system had a sound philosophic basis. So 
they yielded the ground without a contest. Instead of opposing 
the new idea, they accepted it without question, and did the best 
they could to adapt their methods to it. 

About forty years were required to effect the revolution of vocal 
methods. A feeling of unrest began to be noticeable about 1830. 
With the invention of the laryngoscope the new idea received a 
remarkable impetus. The most influential works in disseminating 
the scientific point of view were: Helmholtz' "Die Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen" (1862), which established the acoustic 
laws of voice production; Merkel's "Der Kehlkopf" (1873), 
containing an exhaustive description of the larynx and its acti- 
vities; and Mandl's "Die Gesundheitslehre der Stimme" (1876), 
in which the laws of breathing and breath control found their 
first complete expression. Most important of all, the belief in 
the absolute necessity of intelligent management of the vocal 
organs did not attain to universal acceptance until about 1870. 
The last exponents of the old method were Lamperti, who retired 
from active teaching in 1876, and Garcia, whose activities did 
not cease entirely until his death in 1905. Their influence, however, 
did not suffice to change the general trend of thought. Since 
the date mentioned the modern idea has been practically un- 
opposed. 

Modern methods of voice culture divide the training of the 
voice into two parts — the acquirement of correct vocal manage- 
ment, and the technical training of the voice strictly speaking. 
The description of scientific methods contained in our first section 
refers only to the first stage of instruction, for it is here alone that 
vocal science has found its province. In its subsequent stage the 
modern system differs in only one important respect from the older 
method. Exactly the same vocalises and exercises are used which 
formed the working materials of the old masters. These are 
taken up in the same sequence, and practised for the same purpose. 
But the influence of the doctrine of direct control is extended even 
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to the second stage of present instruction. The supposed necessity 
of consciously guiding the vocal organs is never lost to view. 

This is in one sense inconsistent with the theory of scientific 
instruction. When the voice has been "placed " by the preliminary 
course in tone production, it should act automatically in the correct 
manner. From that time on the esthetic desire is supposed to 
dominate the student's activities; the technical training of the voice 
is then to be begun on the basis of artificially acquired habits, 
exactly where the old masters began with the natural use of the 
voice. But the theory seldom works out in practice, Voice- 
placing work of the scientific type is almost exclusively mechanical 
in its nature. It does not lead to spontaneous singing. When 
the habit of thinking constantly of the vocal organs has once been 
formed, it is extremely difficult for the student to change his mental 
attitude. An unconscious check is thus imposed on the normal 
impulse to sing freely and spontaneously. In the older system the 
value of daily exercise of the voice in the singing of vocalises hinged 
on the instinctive influence which the esthetic sensibility uncon- 
sciously exerts over the vocal organs. This influence is weakened, 
sometimes indeed completely impaired, when the attention is 
turned even partially to the mechanical features of tone production. 

A sharp contrast can now be drawn between the old and the 
new system. One treated vocal cultivation as a branch of strictly 
musical education, the other makes it rather a system of throat 
gymnastics. One drew its inspiration from Nature, the other 
ignores Nature and turns to artifice. One appealed to musical 
instinct and esthetic feeling, the other places its reliance on purely 
physical observations of muscular movements and sensations. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that conditions in the 
field of voice culture are far from satisfactory. How the situation 
can be improved is a very live question. Judged solely by its 
results, in comparison with those obtained under the older method, 
the present system is open to serious criticism. On theoretical 
grounds also this criticism can be well justified. There are two 
weak points in the scientific system. For one thing it sets out to do 
something which is already done by Nature in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. It has never been shown that any improve- 
ment on the natural manner of handling the voice is demanded. 
The very possibility of doing better than Nature in this regard has 
not been established. And in the second place, even if the conscious 
management of the voice were both possible and necessary, vocal 
science in its present state does not meet the requirement. This 
weakness was pointed out in our first section. No way has yet been 
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devised by which the singer can bring his intellect to bear directly 
on the operations of his vocal organs. Vocal cord adjustment 
in particular, the crux of the whole matter from the scientific 
point of view, results from muscular operations which, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, are entirely beyond the direct 
influence of the will power. 

It is hardly conceivable that the present chaotic condition of 
voice culture should continue indefinitely. A change of some kind 
is inevitable. If progress along scientific lines is to lead to a 
satisfactory outcome, it will probably take the direction indicated 
by its present deficiency. Scientific investigators will concern 
themselves with the practical application of their doctrines, instead 
of placing this responsibility on the vocal teachers. Then again, 
there is a possibility that the entire edifice of vocal science will 
ultimately be abandoned. Even now the beginnings of a movement 
of this kind among the vocal teachers can be discerned. The 
demand for a revival of the old Italian method will take on a new 
force when its principles are once definitely established. 

But so sweeping a counter-revolution as that is hardly to be 
expected. Much valuable information has been brought to light 
by the scientific investigation of the past sixty years. Voice 
culture will without doubt be the richer for this new knowledge, 
so soon as it is digested and brought into form available for practical 
use. Some way may be found for utilizing scientific knowledge, 
without involving the conscious direction of the vocal organs. A 
combination of the two systems, scientific and instinctive, may 
then be found to contain the most hopeful elements of a happy 
solution. When that has been reached we may be justified in the 
expectation that the old glories of the art of bel canto will be 
revived, and that methods of instruction will rival and even 
surpass the system of the old masters. 




